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T was spring in Versailles, one of those 
golden April days when the last of the 
violets are still in bloom and the first 

lilacs are opening, when the old pleasure- 
‘ground of the Bourbons is the loveliest spot 
in all the lovely world. There, in thatcorner 
of the park which is still called “‘The Gar- 
den of the King,’ sat Jules Dorival, his 
spirit thrilling with ecstasy. Because he was 
a painter, not a historian, he thought not 
at all of the political upheavals that had 
thrown open to the poorest citizens of the 
republic the favorite promenade of Louis 
the Magnificent; but because he was a 
painter the beauty of the visible world filled 
him with a joy so piercing that it was al- 
most unbearable. He closed his eyes, and 
being of Latin blood, wept for joy at the 
revelation of the soul of the lovely old gar- 
den, shown to him in a shimmering vision 
of colors, odors, lines, such as, he thought 
passionately, only angels—nay, archangels! 
—deserved to see. 

He opened his eyes again, and noticed 
that he was no longer alone. Some one had 
come up and now sat on the other end of 
his stone bench. It was neither an angel 
nor an archangel, but a small old man, 
dressed poorly in black, very forlorn, very 
drooping, a doleful little blot on the splen- 
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dor of the day. He cast a deprecating 
glance at the superb young swell from 
Paris, and edged around shyly to conceal 
the poverty-stricken noon-day meal which 
he took out of a paper bag. Jules Dorival, 
the success of that year’s Salon, with the 
ample proceeds of a prosperous sale still 
in his pocket, had just lunched on.squab 
smothered in mushrooms, asparagus, and 
hot-house grapes, all washed down with 
Sparkling Saumur. He looked with a 
pity that was almost horror at the lump of 
bread on which the old man was now 
munching, and felt instinctively for his 
purse. 

Even as his fingers touched it something 
about the fineness of the other’s thin old 
profile moved him to caution. before he 
offered alms. He moved along the bench 
and began a casually conversational inves- 
tigation. “A fine day, Monsieur.” 

The old man admitted the truth of this 
statement in a small, sad voice. 

‘And a heavenly spot,” Jules went on. 

The other. nodded, and after he had 
swallowed with difficulty a large mouthful 
of dry bread, ventured the observation that 
it grew finer every year. 

“You speak as though you had known it 
long,” angled Jules. 
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“For nearly forty years, my young 
friend.” 

‘Oh, most fortunate of. mortals!” 

The old man looked up quickly as if in 
fear of a pleasantry, and said nothing. 

Jules explained himself. “My profes- 
sion is such that I am, perhaps, more 
moved than another might be by the great 
beauty of the park at this season.” 

“Your profession is—?”’ asked the old 
man in. black. 

“Tam an artist.’ The young man 
might have been announcing that he was a 
reigning sovereign. 

His statement had a singular effect on 
the cheerless little figure at the other end of 
the bench. The old man sat up straight, 
brushed the crumbs from his tie, pulled 
down his threadbare waistcoat, and offered 
his hand with a grand gesture. ‘Sir, we 
are comrades-at-arms. {I too am an artist.” 


I 


Ir was three o’clock before they rose 
from the bench. “TI have not had in years 
so long a break in a working-day,” averred 
the old gentleman, ‘nor so agreeable a 
one as our talk together has made.” 

Jules did not answer, but allowed the 
other to take his arm and lead him along 
to the Grand Canal, and then up the stone 
steps toward the chateau. 

“Tt is indeed a rare privilege to introduce 
such a painting to such an artist,” the old 
man went on, ‘and you must not reproach 
yourself that you have overlooked it here- 
tofore in your inspection of the grand art 
treasures of Versailles. It is but a small 
canvas. Its greatness lies in its subject; a 
greatness I have not begun to exhaust, 
alter my lifetime of study of it.” 

Jules nodded. He was trying to conceal 
the fact that he had never in his life been 
inside the chateau, regarding it, with all of 
his sophisticated and knowing generation, 
as a chamber of horror of bad paintings, 
bought and preserved by political dema- 
gogues because of the cheap patriotism of 
their subjects. Not only was he a painter 


of the last hue of modernity, but he was a. 


Socialist of the latest hue of International- 
ism; and he found immensely diverting the 
fate which thus dragged him forward to 
admire all that was anathema to him. 
“Pardon me,” said his old companion: 
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“J—J—” he hesitated, looking down at 
his feet. Long before this Jules had been 
shocked to notice that they were encased in 
heavy wooden shoes, such as the poorest 
workmen wear. “I—to a fellow-artist, M. 
Dorival, there can be no shame in admitting 
the shifts to which devotion to our common 
profession has brought me. Wooden shoes 
are not allowed in the gallery—the fine 
floors you know—and I have no others. 
The list slippers to which I change are kept 
for me by an obliging custodian, but as he 
is not yet returned, I shall be forced to wait 
afew moments.” He was in a fidget of im- 
patience at the delay to the other’s pleasure. 
“Pray do not wait for me. It is the third 
small room after the long gallery. My 
easel with a half-finished copy stands be- 
fore it, and as I am, alas! the only copyist 
here _ 

Jules went forward alone, cheering him- 
self with the reflection that after all the pict- 
ures could not be as bad as—his mouth 
fell open at his first glimpse of the long 
gallery. He:traversed it in an absolute 
silence, looking faithfully at each of the 
huge canvases. He went into the first of 
the small rooms. He went into the second. 
He went into the third, and passing rapidly 
to the window leaned his forehead against 
the pane. ‘‘If I had not seen the first small 
room, I would have upheld against any 
man, with the weapons of his choice, that 
nothing could be more dreadful than the 
long gallery. And if I had not seen the 
second small room, I would have sworn 
that the first was—and oh! Apollos and 
the Muses! here is the third!” 

He faced about and resolutely took in 
the picture-covered walls. His eye fell on 
the canvas, its face turned to the easel. 
He went bravely across the room and stared 
at the painting before which it stood. Then, 
raising his right hand above his head, “The 
worst painting in the world,” he said sol- 
emnly, “I have seen it!” He turned, 
knocking with his elbow. the canvas from 
the easel. He picked-it up, held it at arm’s 
length, and leaned against the wall for sup- 
port as he palely gazed at it. 

A quick, shuffling step came down the 
long gallery and through the two small 
rooms. ‘You are looking at my work, I 
see,” said the old copyist, with a shy haste 
to know the other’s opinion. “Dare | ask 
you how it seems to you?” 
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Jules looked at the old man, his emaci- 
ated little person at once shrinking and 
eager, his lips dropped apart like a wistful 
child’s. He took his hand and pressed it 
hard. “I think it,” he said with generous 
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that year’s Salon, and light-heartedly de- 
livering themselves of the last cry in in- 
cendiary socialism, eight of “The Immor- 
tal Nine,” as they called themselves with an 
artless candor, welcomed the returning 


He perched on his high stool, . . . gazing ecstatically into space.—Page 203. 


emphasis, “I think it the very most faith- 
ful copy I ever saw in my life.” 


Til 


SEATED around a table at Laveille’s, 
blowing the foam from their bocks, rolling 
their cigarettes, abusing the pictures in 


Jules with shouts of affectionate derision. 

“He would play the poet and see spring 
in the country, would he?” 

“No more tawdry boulevard trees for 
Hi!” 

“The only man in Paris sane enough to 
leave it!” 

Jules dropped into a chair and took off 


“TJ sold them to two soldiers of France... 


his hat. At the sight of his face they were 
silent. He began to speak. They listened. 
Their cigarettes went out. After a time 
they drew their chairs closer to where he 
sat. At this sign that his listeners were 
with him, his voice warmed. 

“This day, while I idled, full-fed, in the 
sun, this day he ate his bread seasoned 
with despair—with an old man’s hopeless 
despair. [asked him, ‘Can it be you do not 
know of the Lavignac Home for Old Ar- 
tists? Surely there would be a retreat for 
you there.’ At that it all came out with a 
rush. Yes, he knew the Home—knew 
much more about it than J. For many 
years he had planned to spend his days 
there, in the pleasant and honorable com- 
pany of others who had devoted their lives 
to art. But the number is limited, vacan- 
cies come seldom. There was one now, and 
the director had stretched the rules to hold 
the place open for him. It was of no avail. 
A thousand francs are required for en- 
trance, and he could not begin to make up 
that vast sum. No, it was impossible. 
To-morrow is his last day of grace, his last 
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opportunity to escape—ah, everything that 
old age fears the most. 

“ “But my dear Monsieur,’ I said, 
‘What will you then do when your failing 
eyes compel you to stop painting?’ And he 
answered, ‘I could be one of the old men 
who sell post-cards before the door of the 
chateau—-and I could eat less bread.’ I 
ask you, my friends, have you seen those old 
men? 

“T went with him to his garret,” he 
sketched it in quick, picture-making gest- 
ures; ‘fa bed—such a bed!—a table—a 
chair—and everywhere else, copies, copies, 
copies, copies of that horror. He said no 
one had bought one for—he would not tell 
me for the honor of Young France for how 
many years. He has been living on what 
he had saved for entrance to the Lavignac 
Home, and now that is gone.” 

The cigarettes were not relighted, the 
foam on the bocks sank down and disap- 
peared, no one moved. Jules’s voice went 
onandon. A handkerchief appeared, and 
then others. Lachrymose Gallic noses 
were blown resoundingly. Sure of his au- 
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dience, Jules now let himself go. “It is as 
a service to his country—to our country !|— 
that he has spent a lifetime copying that 
nightmare of a—voyons! I’ve told you 
what the picture is from our stand-point of 
paint and brushes. But listen! This is 
how he described it to me. ‘There is the 
grand symbolical figure of La République,’ 
he took off his dreadful old hat at the 
name, ‘lifting up France, crushed and de- 
spairing, as the last Uhlan, loaded with 
French gold, rides out of her territory. La 
République points ahead, above. France 
raises her head, her eyes kindle, she strides 
forward on the stony path to rehabiliation. 
And behind her come the French, sol- 
diers and bourgeois, young and old, men 
and women, all worn, pale, draped in 
black, but animated with indomitable cour- 
age, struggling forward, the strong help- 
ing the weak—ah, M. Dorival, a dream 
of France, as every Frenchman would have 
her!’” 

Jules drew a long breath and flung out 
his hands. “Oh, I know we are all mod- 
erns, and have no belief in frontiers, and 
laugh at the old-fashioned jargon of pa- 
triotism.” Without transition he passed 
swiftly on: “Why, every drop of French 
blood in me burned as he told me his story. 
For longer than any of us has lived he has 
toiled incessantly, not for gain—he was so 
proud to tell me that even in the days of 
the picture’s great popularity he had never 
sold his copies for more than would barely 
support him. ‘This he has done so that he 
might go on sending out over the country 
that he adores—what? Mediocre copies 
of an execrable picture? No! His vision 
of the ideal! ‘I am but a dull and common- 
place person,’ he told me. ‘In that black 
hour of France’s need I could help her in 
no other way. This one thing I could do, 
and I would.’ He is seventy years old. 
Mes amis! Frenchmen all!” 

A little black-bearded youth from Gas- 
cony sprang to his feet, snatching off his 
hat. “A collection, comrades!” he cried. 

Jules stopped him with a gesture. ‘He 
is not a beggar, but a member of our own 
profession, not to be helped with alms!” 

They turned disconcerted and inquiring 
faces to him. 

“J will tell you what I want of you,” 
cried Jules, and embarked upon the second 
half of his plea. The chairs were still 
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drawn close, the cigarettes were still un- 
lighted, the listeners were still breathless, 
but this time no handkerchiefs followed 
Jules’s eloquence. Instead there were nods, 
quick gestures of understanding, outbreaks 
of delighted laughter, and, at the end, a 
storm of hilarious and voluble acquiescence. 
Jules rose, hailed a taxicab, and stood 
with one foot on the step, calculating 
rapidly: “Eight I leave here—the copies 
are fifty francs apiece, admission to the 
Lavignac Home is a thousand francs— 
twenty are needed. I must find twelve 
more before to-morrow, and I must select 
them with care! With carve/”? He gavean 
address in Montmartre to the cocher, 
leaped into the cab, and was off. 


IV 


Turvy were startlingly diverse in char- 
acter, united by no visible principle of se- 
lection, the interiors visited by Jules during 
the next four hours. A big, bare studio in 
Montmartre, with a famous name on the 
door, where a magnificent old man and 
his magnificent old wife laughed, when he 
entered, at what they called his “prophet- 
in-the-desert expression,” but who did not 
wait for him to finish his story before they 
pushed him out into the street with a ‘ Hur- 
ry! Hurry! Find the other ten!” 

A rose-tinted little salon, near the Parc 
Monceau, where a rose-tinted little lady in 
white lace struck her pretty hands together 
and said, “‘Off with you to get the other 
nine!” A quiet little room in the St. Sul- 
pice quarter, the abode of an old priest who 
went back to his interrupted writing saying, 
“But yes, of a surety, my son. Waste no 
more words on me. There are eight more 
needed.” The long dormitory of a bar- 
racks where two young men, addressed re- 
spectively as Vicomte, and Red Jean, shook 
his hand in parting with the most correctly 
English gesture. They were laughing a 
great deal. One said, ‘You must make 
my peace with my royalist family for me!” 
The other, ‘A pretty réle you pick out for 
your anarchist friends!” but they both 
called after him, “Six more, remember!” 
A laboratory in the big Sorbonne building, 
where two Russian girl chemists, in the 
midst of a smell that was almost. visible, 
looked up from a test-tube to listen, and 
went back to it, calling after the departing 
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young man, “We will bring Olga too, so 
you need but three more.” 

He had a rebuff when he pounded in 
vain at a studio door in a dark hall in the 
rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs. A card on 
the door, which he finally deciphered, told 
him that Achille and Eugéne has gone to the 
country for a week, and that Maurice owed 
so much money that he was obliged to hide, 
even from his friends, his temporary abid- 
ing-place. He turned away from this dis- 
concerting information with an apprehen- 
sive look at his watch, but a flying trip 
to one of the boulevard theatres found 
a dressing-room still inhabited by a tiny 
creature, all big black eyes, fluffy tulle, and 
spangled wings. She stopped laughing 


with another fairy as the young man began 
his story, and she was crying honestly into 
a large, red-checked handkerchief when 
he finished. The other fairy was crying too, 
so that as the cab rolled away, Jules wiped 
his forehead. ‘‘Nineteen—and I make 
the twentieth!” he said, and drew a long 
breath for the first time that evening. 

At his hotel in Versailles he left strict 
orders for an early call at Number 43, but 
as the garcon conscientiously delivered this 
to the exasperated occupant of Number 45, 
it was late when he finished his. breakfast 
and hurried to the chateau. The copyist 
was already at work. That is, he perched 
on his high stool, with a brush in his hand, 
but he was gazing ecstatically into space. 
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When Jules appeared, he climbed down, 
hung his palette carefully on his easel, and 
offered two trembling hands to his young 
friend. ‘I have misjudged Young France!” 
he said fervently. ‘‘Her heart still beats 
true!” 

Jules looked a lively interest. 

“T have sold two copies of this immortal 
work!” cried the copyist, his voice quaver- 
ing. ‘But that is only a small thing com- 
pared to—I sold them to two soldiers of 
France, two young soldiers such as pa- 
triots dream of, full of heartfelt devotion to 
their country. It broke from them, at the 
sight of that superb allegory, like a flood- 
tide! I wished to give them copies! But 
no. They would buy.” 

“How do you manage?” asked Jules, 
‘“‘about delivering copies?” 

“These young men asked me to bring 
them to-night to the Soleil d’Or.” 

“To the—?” asked Jules: 

“That name is not on it, but all who 
know Versailles call thus the restaurant at 
the head of the Grand Canal. The soldiers 
are to dine there.” 

Jules nodded, and pulling out of his 
pocket a long string, proceeded to tie two 
knots in it. Then he tied a third and an- 
nounced that he was ready to take that day 
the copy he had ordered the day before. 
Even as he spoke, an elderly priest came 
into the room and began a leisurely inspec- 
tion of the pictures. Jules retired to the 
window and waited. After a time he was 
obliged to step forward to the rescue of the 
copyist, who was so overcome with pride 
and pleasure that he could not articulate. 
“T happen to know, my father,” said Jules 
courteously, ‘‘that M. the copyist is to de- 
liver several other examples of his fine work 
this evening at the Soleil d’Or. If that 
would be a satisfactory arrangement for the 
one you have bought—?” 

The priest bowed, smiled, and passed on. 

When he could speak, the copyist burst 
out, “‘And they say the clergy is not loyal! 
Did you hear—did you hear what he——” 

“T heard,” said Jules. He was tying a 
fourth knot in his string. 

The copyist took up his brushes with a 
dazed air. and stood staring before him. 
A big party of Cook’s tourists trampled in 
and out of the room under the guidance of a 
vociferously explanatory guide, and he did 
not stir. A group of school-girls from the 
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Lycée down the avenue came through de- 
murely without arousing him. The little 
room was quite silent again, when he turned 
and came uncertainly toward Jules. ‘M. 
Dorival did I dream it—I have dreamed 
such things so many, many times—if this 
should turn out a dream, I—” he looked 
piteously at the other. 

Jules forced his voice to a cheerful mat- 
ter-of-fact tone as he confirmed the good 
news, and added: ‘TI think I will sit here 
in the window recess and make a sketch. 
The glimpse one gets of the Grand Canal is 
charming.” He felt that to look at the old 
man’s face was an intrusion. 

He turned his back to the room, the pict- 
ures, and the sight-seers who came and 
went. Across his knee lay the knotted 
string. After a time, hearing a man’s voice 
in the next room, and a woman’s answering 
it, he made two more knots and smiled. A 
magnificent old couple came in together. © 
Jules sketched industriously during the 
conversation which followed. After they 
had. gone out he ran over and slapped his 
old friend on the shoulder. _ ‘Do you know 
who that was? The great M. ——!” he 
pronounced the name with reverence. 
“What would I not give for such praise 
from him!” 

There was a rustle of silk, and all April 
seemed breathed about the room in the 
odor of lilacs. Jules, at his window, heard 
a silver voice exclaim over the beauty of 
the symbolical figure of La République— 
and he made another knot. The silence 
which followed this was broken by no word 
from the copyist, and the young man did 
not dare to look around. 

Another loud-footed tourist party went 
through. After them came feminine voices 
talking sharp-pointed Russian. When 
they suddenly began to use French, Jules 
added three to his knots. There was still 
no comment.from the copyist. 

At noon the young man rose, stretched 
himself, and asked if the other supposed he 
could leave his sketching materials with 
one of the custodians until he returned 
from lunch. The old man was sitting on 
his high stool, his face in his hands. When 
he looked up, Jules saw that he had been 
weeping. 

“You will pardon me, M. Dorival,” he 
scrambled down apologetic, ‘‘I—it was too 
much when the Russian young ladies said 
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they would take their copies home to aid in 
the establishment of a republic like ours.” 
He was breathless. ‘That is an honor—a 
privilege—that I never dreamed—” He put 
on his hat wildly askew. “I need air!” 
he cried and disappeared. 

As Jules was returning from his lunch, 
an automobile passed him at full speed. It 
flashed by in a whirlwind of smoke and 
dust, but he caught the wave of a tiny 
hand and a flashing salutation from a pair 
of black eyes. He found the copyist work- 
ing like mad, though at the appearance of 
the young man he flung himself from his 
stool and across the roomathim. ‘TI have 
sold two more!” he shouted. ‘Think! 
That makes more than half of what I need! 
Perhaps if M. le Directeur knew, he might 
wait a little longer—” He clutched at his 
white hair and looked around him with 
a distraught air. Then without another 
word he scurried across the room, scram- 


bled back on his stool, and began painting 
with feverish haste. Jules read dramati- 
cally in this the story of his life. He knew 
no other outlet for his emotion than to paint 
faster than usual. 

Jules took up his sketch again, and the 
two worked silently. Cook’s parties came 
and went, groups of school-boys trudged 
apathetically through under the guidance 
of bored instructors, and none of them 
paused in the third smallroom. The hours 
slipped by. Jules looked at his watch un- 
easily and glanced out of the window at the 
Grand Canal. Before the distant Soleil 
d’Or he could make out a group of waiters 
setting up an arched canopy over a long 
table. He smiled. Then he consulted his 
string and frowned. 

“Tt is almost closing time,” said the old 
copyist. His eyes had the dazed brightness 
of a child bewildered with joy. ‘I leave 
promptly to-day, for I—did you speak?” 
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Jules had given an exclamation. The next 
room had been suddenly filled with the 
scuffling of feet and a loud voice. He drew 
a long breath and put the string into his 
pocket. 

“That must be a new guide,” murmured 
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reached him. There was a pause, a col- 
loguy, then a babel of voices bore down 
on him, with a clatter of feet. 

They were coming back, all of them, and 
they were dragging the old copyist in their 
midst. At sight of Jules he broke away 
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the copyist. “I do not recognize his 
stories.” 

The party of sight-seers entered the 
room, a group of seven young men, evi- 
dently art-students, listening respectfully 
to the explanations of a very young profes- 
sor, a little, black-haired youth with a 
strong Gascon accent. Before the paint- 
ing of La République raising up France 
he paused, took an attitude, and began. 
Jules felt that there were limits to his self- 
control and went hastily out into the long 
gallery. All alone in that great hall he 
laughed inextinguishably as the reverbera- 
tions of the little man’s impassioned oratory 


from them and ran to him, his thin old legs 
shaking. ‘‘M. Dorival, they—all of them 
—eight—” It did not seem possible to 
Jules that the sad, wizened little counte- 
nance he had seen the day before could be 
the same as this radiant face of astounded 
joy. “And when I told them so,” the copy- 
ist went on incoherently, ‘‘they—” he could 
not go on, but beckoned the leader to him 
with, ‘““M. Dorival—an artist also a 
The little Gascon rose to the occasion. 
“Being all of us devotees of art, M. Dori- 
val—TI trust I have the name correct ?>—we 
seized upon the opportunity to acquire, 
each of us, a copy of Monsieur’s fine work. 


They were coming back, all of them, and they were 


Being also devotees of gayety we had ar- 
ranged for a dinner at the Soleil d’Or. 
Monsieur the copyist happening to men- 
tion that our purchases were the last which 
made it possible for-him to retire honorably 
on the proceeds of his industry, we could 
not deny ourselves the pleasure of making 
our dinner a festal one in honor of the hap- 
py ending of our older comrade’s admira- 
ble career—a pleasure we would be pleased 
to have you as a fellow artist share with us.” 

Jules accepted gravely, and added that 
“ he happened to know that several other of 
the copyist’s patrons were dining that night 
at the Soleil d’Or, and that they would 
doubtless consider it a privilege, as he did, 
to join in honoring so faithful a servant 
of their glorious country. With that he 
tucked the old man’s arm into his, and 
bowed profoundly. The Gascon bowed 
profoundly, the eight burst into. cheers, 
escaped the wrath of the custodians by 
prompt flight out into the park, and laugh- 
ing, singing, prancing, swept down to the 
Soleil d@’Or. , 

V 


Tue dinner was a memory—a memory 
which the copyist declared fervently was 
beyond anything which Paradise might 
have to offer him. He still sat under the 
awning of the Soleil d’Or, at one end of the 
long table, with the eighteen dismantled 
and deserted places. A wreath of ivy had 
slipped to the back of his head and framed 
his tired old face, set in a white beatitude 
which was almost stupor. Jules, at the 
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other end, silently reviewed the evening, 
his black eyes sparkling with reminiscent 
hilarity. It had been beyond anything he 
had hoped. Different incidents of the im- 
provised programme of celebration rose be- 
fore him with a vividness which sent him 
into fits of inner laughter. That he should 
have lived to hear the Vicomte de Presle de- 
claim an ode to the tricolor! Had it all 
been a tipsy hallucination or had the Prin- 
cess Olga Karakoff eulogized the glory of 
the Republic in the past, and Jean La 
Cloche, that reddest of anarchists, respond- 
ed with a prediction of the Republic’s fut- 
ure lustre! That the most famous cham- 
pion of the Church against the State should 
have been toast-master and should have 
called for. such speeches! And that mo- 
ment when the undisputed head of their 
profession had advanced to crown with a 
wreath the white hairs of a man who had 
spent a long life in scattering abroad— 
Jules bowed his head in his arms and: 
shook with mirth at the recollection of the 
face of the magnificent old painter when 
he looked at the twenty copies standing all 
in a row. 

But nothing—nothing!—could equal the 
finale. Jules was almost of the opinion of 
his old friend that Paradise itself could 
offer nothing more delectable than the 
spectacle of that motley assemblage of ul- 
tra-sophisticated and disillusioned sceptics, 
adorned lavishly with red, white and blue 
ribbons and flags, standing about the ta- 
ble, hand in hand, shouting out the “ Mar- 
seillaise”’ at the tops of their voices. 
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A wreath of ivy had slipped to the back of his head and framed his. tired old face.—Page 207. 


He looked down the table at his old bene- 
ficiary who, quite exhausted, had fallen 
asleep, with his head on a bouquet of vio- 
lets presented by the two Tanagra figurines 
who, as France and La République, had 
so delighted the company in an improvised 
pantomime dance. Jules grinned widely at 
the recollection. He went around the table 
and took the old man’s purse out of his 
pocket to count the money in it. There 
were fifteen hundred francs. He slipped it 
back again with a nod of appreciation. 
“They are good souls, all of them,” he 
said aloud, and stood looking down in a 
sudden musing reverie. A gust of warm 
air brought to his keen young senses the 
pungent aroma of awakening life. He 
stepped from under the awning, out of the 
glare of the lights, and found himself in 
the midst of that silent miracle, a night in 
spring. 

Above the tracery of the trees, misty and 
veiled with opening leaf-buds, the innu- 
merable stars gazed down at their reflec- 
tion in the quiet water. There was not 
a sound, but he was breathed upon by 
‘a thousand faint odors. and wandering 
breezes that shook him like little twanging 
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touches on his heart-strings. At first, with 
his painter’s instinct, he matched himself 
arrogantly against the incredible harmony 
of the night’s black upon black. ‘Thus! 
Thus!” he thought, “could I reproduce that 
effect, this shadow, that lessening of the 
dark’s opaque mass.” He flung his 
challenge to the night with a sweep of his 
sensitive painter’s hand. 

The night answered nothing, holding 
its breath in a pause so expectant that the 
young man heard his heart beat loudly. 


/Then there fell about him suddenly the 


final benediction of his genius, that exalting, 
bumbling divination of the whole, which 
transforms the thinker into the philosopher, 
the painter into the artist. He did not sink 
to his knees, but he took off his hat and 
gazed up at the stars, his face as white and 
radiant as they. 

He looked back at the copyist, asleep in 
his chair, his old face still ecstatic. ‘Ah, 
who are we to judge of good and bad?” 
said Jules lightly, although his voice was 
not steady. ‘‘Perhaps—who knows—ii one 
knew all—perhaps one might see that the 
old man’s work has been as good as—the 
best!” 


